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appear, and there were some now In the Commons who in her
sister's reign had tried to involve her in conspiracies. Were it
not for her honour., their knavery should be known. She would
never place her successor in that position. The succession ques-
tion., she said, was a baffling one, full of peril to the realm and
herself; though in their simplicity, her hearers imagined that
ethe matter must needs go very trimly and pleasantly when the
bowl runneth all on the one side5. Kings were wont to honour
philosophers, but she would honour as angels any with such
piety that when they were second in the realm would not seek
to be first, and when third to be second.

She hoped, she went on, that before their deaths the ring-
leaders in this agitation would repent and show some open con-
fession of their fault, whereby the scabbed sheep might be
known from the whole. cAs for my own part, I care not for
death; for all men are mortal, and though I be a woman, yet I
have as good a courage answerable to my place as ever my
father had. I am your anointed Queen. I will never be by viol-
ence constrained to do anything. I thank God I am endued with
such qualities that if I were turned out of the realm in my
petticoat, I were able to live in any place in Christendom/

Cecil was charged with reporting the speech to the House,
and wrote three drafts before he got the acerbities properly
moderated for delivery. But an ominous silence followed when
he resumed his seat. Two day later, a member suggested that
they should go on with their petition, despite the Queen's
speech. Promptly, Elizabeth forbade further discussion of the
question. Thereupon, Paul Wentworth, one of a pair of trouble-
some brothers, launched the House on a discussion of its privi-
leges, and from 9 a.m. till 2 p.m. - the House in those days
meeting at eight and rising nominally at eleven, usually at noon
- they talked, finally adjourning the debate to the next day. The
councillors in the House urged Elizabeth to give way and allow
the Commons free discussion, but she would not. Instead, she
sent for the Speaker before they met again and conveyed
through him a peremptory and threatening veto. No business
was done that day, and soon the House had another committee